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No. 17. BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 16, 1829. Vou, III. 
= “On a Sunday, and perhaps sometimes on a week | went on my way rejoicing that an opportunity had 
NARRATIVE. day, when she has time.” been afforded me of speaking in the name of my 
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From the London Child’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE SWISS GIRL. 


When on a journey in Switzerland, one evening, 
I toek a walk with a friend, and while he entered 
a cottage to visit a sick female, I turned aside into 
2 neighboring church yard. While occupied in 
various Meditations, a little girl came into the in- 
closure, and began to look with much earnestness 
for something she had lost. I watched her in si- 
lence for a few minutes, and then ina familiar tone 
entered imto conversation. ‘‘ Have you lost any 
‘thing, my little girl?” Without giving a. direct 
answer to my question, and with her eyes still intent 
on the ground, she replied,— 

“Have you found my halfpenny %” 

“No; have you lost one?” 

* Yes.” 

“When did you lose it?” 

“This evening, a little while ago.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“] was playing under the trees, and when I went 
home I found my halfpenny was gone; and I’m come 
back to look for it.” 

“ Why that’s a sad affair to be sure; but you need 
not be in great distress about it.” 

“O yes, I need, because I have only one or two 
more.” 

“Well, well, but perhaps I could make up your 
loss.”” 

“ Aye?” 

“Could I not give you another instead of it?” 

“T don’t know.” : 

“T think I could; let us see.” 

T here took out my purse, ard calling her to me, 
put a few halfpence into her hand. She thanked 
me, courtesied, and then returning to the yew-tree, 
resumed her search for the one she had lost, which 
she seemed to regret as an old acquaintance, leaving 
me at liberty to consider her. My little companion 
appeared from her size, to be about five or six years 
old, perhaps between six and seven. Her counte- 
nance was intelligent, and her lively blue eye told 
me that her understanding was beyond her age. 
Withal she was decently dressed. 

Having now, by my trifling gift, secured her at- 
tention and good will, I proceeded : 

“ Where do you live ?” 

“ Just by the church, over the little river ;” stoop- 
ing down and pointing, she added, “‘ yonder, beside 
the trees.” 

“O, that’s your house, is it ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Are your father and mother alive ?” 

“My mother’s alive, but my father’s dead.’’ 

“ Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“T have one little sister.” 

“ How does your mother get her livelihood ?” 

“She works, and has beside something from the 
church.” 

“O, she lives pretty well, then.” 

“Well enough.” 

“Does she work all day?” 

ii Yes.” 

“ Does she never rest?” 

_ “O to be sure, she rests. She rests in the even- 
ing, and when we are at our meals, and at night 
when we go to bed.” 

“And what does she do in the evening, when she 
has —— her work? does she read ?” 

ti es,”’ 

“ What, the Bible?” ’ 

* Sometimes.” 

“ Only sometimes 1” 





** How long has your father been dead ?” 

**Two years.” 

“Tt is an awful thing to die, is it not?” 

** Yes.” 

** Was your father willing to die 7” 

“I believe he would have v*ished to live a little 
longer.” 

* Where is he gone, do you think?” To this 
question, which may appear rather direct, she re- 
plied without hesitatioa : 

“To God, our heavenly: Father.” 

‘Why do you think that?” 

‘* Because he was a good man.” 

** Are you sure he was good ?” 

*O yes, quite sure.” 

‘* But did you never read in the Bible, that Jesus 
Christ said there was none good but God?” 

‘*T believe I did read that, one morning.” 

‘Is your mother good ?” 

‘*My mother’s very good.” 

“But, do you remember, my love, what Jesus 
Christ said, there is none good but one, that is 
God ?” , 

Feeling this argument too close, my little com- 
panion looked as if she was not pleased that I seem- 
ed determined to bring her mother in as guilty, and 
hastily added, she did not care for that; for her mo- 
ther, she was sure, was a very good woman. 

Not wishing, however, to quarrel with so agreea- 
ble and intelligent a companion, I gave a turn to 
the conversation. 

**Do you know who Jesus Christ is ?” 

““The Son of Ged.” 

“The Son of God; very well. But is he not 
God ?”—My reason for this question will be evident 
to those who are acquainted with the melancholy 
departure, generally speaking, of the church of 
Geneva from the faith of her fathers. I do not 
particularly recollect the answer she returned ; but 
I took occasion from it to enter upon the vital doc- 
trines of the Gospel. I now endeavored, with as 
much simplicity as possible, to show her the neces- 
sity of applying individually the blood of Christ— 
Christ as very God and very man—by a true and 
living faith, in order to our acceptance with our of- 
fended Maker. Then, referring to her mother, I 
attempted to point out to her under what circum- 
stances she could be considered a good woman; if 
her heart was renewed—f, instead of looking upon 
herself as good, she felt herself to be a sinner, and 
mourned over her iniquities, as having crucified her 
Saviour, ‘tthe Lord of glory ;”—if, in fine, she 
** lived by the faith of the Son of God.” 

During this part of our conversation the little girl 
seemed to forget her halfpenny, and stood with her 
eyes fixed on me, listening attentively. When I 
had concluded, I again called her to me, and giv- 
ing her some other token of remembrance, said in 
an affectionate manner, ‘‘ Now, my dear child, I 
must leave you. Do not forget what I have told 
you ; it is exceedingly important. If you rightly 
understand it, and believe with your little heart in 
sincerity on Jesus Christ, your soul will be saved in 
the dreadful day of judgment. Go home now, and 
let your mother know all we have talked about. 
Tell her that a person from a very ‘far country,’ 
who ean have no other object in this but her wel- 
fare, desired you to intreat her to read her Bible— 
to search diligently after ‘the things which belong 
unto her peace,’ and to pray for the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit.” ; 

It was now near the time at which it had been 
agreed on that I should rejoin my friend. Bidding 
adieu, therefore, to my interesting companion, I 





Redeemer, though it might be to ‘the least of the 
little ones,” whom he will not be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge ‘‘in that day when he maketh up his 
jewels,” 

Month after month rolled away, and the scene I 
have attempted to describe was nearly forgotten, 
when it was recalled by a circumstance which gave 
it an increasing interest, and could not fail to move 
a heart even as hard as mine. The winter was ad- 
vancing, and I \began to think of going to the mild- 
er climate of Italy. ‘The evening had set in coldly; 
and I was sitting alone in my apartment beside a 
cheerful fire, thinking, it may be, on those who 
were near and dear to me; from whom I was so 
far, and ere long to be farther removed. Perhaps, 
too, a prayer was ascending for a blessing on them 
and myself: on them that they might glorify their 
Lord among friends and kindred; on myself, that 
whithersoever my steps should be directed his hand 
might lead me, and his hand uphold me. The 
door opened, and a Swiss lady of my acquaintance 
entered and abruptly accosted me :—‘ Mr. T. do 
you remember meeting a little girl ina church yard 
some miles distant, towards the end of last sum- 


mer?” ‘ Yes;” I answered with surprise and 
alarm; “ Why?’ Had you any conversation 
with her?” “TI believe I had.”—‘ Well, what 


you said was made instrumental to the conversion 
of her mother.” ‘Is it possible?’ I exclaimed, 
while the tears rushed involuntarily to my eyes. 

On inquiry, I found that the child had not forgot- 
ten my injunction. Going home immediately, she 
had related to her mother what had passed, noticing 
particularly, as it appeared, my request that she 
would read the Bible. She did so; and the Spirit 
sent it to her with power. After a time, she began 
to feel a desire to converse with some serious per- 
son; and it was so ordered, that she should meet 
with a pious woman, who kept a little school in the 
neighborhood, and whom I had visited once or 
twice. From her the lady alluded to, heard the 
circumstance, and communicated it to me as I have 
mentioned : “‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name,” be all the praise! Amen and 
amen. 











RELIGION. 








From the Yeouth’s Friend. 
THE GOLDEN CALF, 


This is the first idol which the Israelites made ; 
and no instance of idol worship is to be found more 
foolish in itself, or more provoking to God. 

The Lord, who had brought the people out of 
their hard state of slavery in Egypt, had just given 
them laws, by which they might serve him accept- 
ably, and live im peace and good order. 

This was a great act of mercy and kindness in 
God. He had never done the same for any people, 
and they ought to have been full of love and grati- 
tude to him for this favour. 

Moses had told the people all the things that 
God had spoken to ‘him on Mount Sinai; and the 
people said, ‘‘ All that the Lord hath said will we 
do, and be obedient.” Then, at the command of 
God, Aaron and his two eldest sons, with seventy 
of the elders, went part of the way up the moun- 
tain with Moses, where they saw very wonderful 
displays of the presence of the great God, as you 
will read in the 24th chapter of Exodus. Moses, 
with Joshua, were then called up to the top of the 
mountain to receive the two tables, or broad slabs 
of stone, with the ten commandments written om 
them by the finger of God. ‘ Andi the sight of the 
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"glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top 
of the mount, in the eyes of the children of Israel.’ 

Thus Aaron, and the elders, and all-the people, 
saw very clearly that God was indeed present, both 
warning and blessing them. Yet, because Moses 
did not come down directly from the top of the 
mountain, where he staid forty days, the people 
gathereJ themselves to Aaron, and said unto him, 
“Up, make us gods which shall gu before us; as 
for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we know not what is become of 
him.” Alas! how foolish is the wicked heart of 
man. The people did not know what was become 
of Moses, and therefore they must have new gods. 
Had not the Lord Jehovah brought them out with 
a mighty hand? and what was Moses but a mere 
messenger to tell God’s will? Yet these stupid 
people looked to the creature, and forgot the Crea- 
tor, the Lord, that made them. 

People are much disposed, at all times, to act 
like these Israelites: they place their hopes and 
their trust ia pleasures, or riches, or friends, or 
something else, and forget the God that made 
them, and the precious Saviour, that bought them 
with his blood. We all have reason enough to 
know that God is present with us, although he does 
not appear a consuming fire, as he did to the Israel- 
ites. 

What then did these people take instead of the 
glorious God? We are told in the Bible, that after 
making their complaints to Aaron, he told them to 
give him their golden ear-rings; this they did ; and 
Aaron having melted them up, cast the gold into 
the shape of acalf, then after smoothing it off with 
tools, they said, these be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

This notion of a calf was not new to the Israelites. 
The god Apis, under the same image, was the chief 
object of worship in Egypt; and although the pow- 
er of God, over all the might of Egypt and her idols, 
had been displayed in their own short history, yet 
this rebellious people chose an idol calf, before the 
blessed and glorious Jehovah. 

The calf being finished, Aaron, to complete the 
idolatry, built an altar before it, and burnt offerings 
and peace offerings were offered up, ‘‘ and the peo- 
ple sat down to eat, and drink, and rose up to play.” 
They had fairly cast off the fear of a holy God, and 
gave themselves up to feasting and rioting. It often 
happens in the world, that what seems to be joy and 
happiness, is only the means that people use to drive 
away the thoughts of their sin. The happiness 
which will serve us in health and in sickness, by 
day and by night, when alone and when in view of 
death, is joy in the Holy Ghost—that peace that 
Christ gives, which the world cannot give nor take 
away. 

This wicked conduct of the Israelites provoked 
the Lord to anger. Moses was so affected by a 
sight of the idol worship, that he cast down the two 
tables of the law, which were broken ; and having 
the golden calf burnt, and ground into fine powder, 
he strewed it upon the water, and made the people 
drink of it. This was done to convince them of 
the folly of their conduct, and that it might be a 
sign of repentance. Moses then called to him all 
who were willing to be on the Lord’s side, and the 
Levites having joined him, he bade them each to 
take his sword and to pass up and down through 
the camp, and to execute punishment on the guilty 
people. Three thousand of them fell on that day, 
who, it is most likely, were the leaders and the stub- 
born defenders of this gross and guilty folly. 
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: From the Visitor §& Telegraph. 
A FAITHFUL WIFE MADE WRETCHED, 
I was riding from , into the country a few 
evenings since, and losing the way to the place of 
my destination, I turned my horse and looked around 
for some person of whom I might inquire. I saw 
approaching at a distance, a one-horse market cart, 
with a female walking by its side guiding the skel- 





them. As I approached—the female shrunk behind 
the covered vehicle, as if to avoid being seen. A 
man, or a creature in human shape, which I took 
for the woman’s husband, was stretched supinely in 
the bottom of the cart. His whole appearance was 
frightful. He was ragged and filthy; his collar open; 
his head and bosom bare; his eyes projecting and 
heavily closed; his nether jaw making a frightful 
hiatus with its next neighbour above ; and his face, 
in colour vying with the sun whose beams fresh and 
hot, were pouring full upon him. My first impres- 
sion was that he was asleep. Observing the wo- 
man’s timidity, I addressed myself to him. I in- 
quired the way to He gave no answer, and 
showed no signs of wakefulness. I raised my voice 
and asked again. An unmeaning swing of the 





the eyes and muscles of the face, revealed his true 
condition and his character! 

1 now turned to the woman for the necessary in- 
formation ;—she was in tears. Her utterance was 
interrupted by sobs; but her directions were clear 
and intelligible. Her appearance awakened feel- 
ings of pity that I cannot describe. She was tall, 
and very plainly, though decently habited. Her 
frame and features were delicate, and the latter, 
though strongly marked with grief and disappoint- 
ment, seemed yet to be the abode of intelligence, 
and of much that is mild and amiable. Her whole 


seen better times. 
taken. 


them had seen better times. 


in the best company. 


misery are now their constant companions. 


have described above. 


wife! How dangerous is ‘‘temperate drinking.” 








REVIEW. 


nether jaw—a swinish grunt and a slight motion of 


address and manners convinced me that ske had 
In this particular I was not mis- 
On mentioning the occurrence to ‘‘ mine 
host,” with whom I passed the night, he recogniz- 
ed the characters & gave me their history. Both of 
The woman was of a 
very respectable family—had been tolerably educa- 
ted—and accustomed, in her girlhood, to mingle 
Her affections were gained 
by one who was called a temperate drinker, who 
was considered “‘very well off.” She married him. 
Ten or fifteen years have passed away. Fortune 
has left them. Friends have almost, and but for 
her, would have quite forsaken them. Poverty and 
The 
wife, the once tender, affectionate, confiding wife, 
still struggles for the means of a scanty subsistence 
by cultivating, with her own hands, a little garden, 
from which their cart is occasionally freighted for 
the market. Her husband is sent with it, and when 
he fails to return at the accustomed hour, (which 
often happens) she guesses the cause—walks miles 
to town and helps him home in the manner we 
How inestimable is such a 


ey 


to each other. Ellen was proud and ill-natured while 
Sophia was humble and kind and obliging ; anq 
the author thinks she was more, even than that for 
she says ‘the impress of the renewed nature w 
I have no doubt marked, from very early life, on 
her brow.” If this be true, she was, (what very 
few little girls are,) a Christian. They were cay. 
ried by their guardian to a delightful spot in the 
country, to school. At this school were a number 
of Misses, represented as being very good little 
girls. During the first day they discovered Elien’s 
disposition and used very provoking language to. 
wards her. One wished she had not come, another 
called her “a stupid thing,” another, a ‘ moping 
thing,” another called her ‘‘ a jackdaw,” and spoke 
of her “ ridiculous airs,’—this was all said in her 
hearing, but they pretended ’twas all in fun. Af. 
ter the girls had abused Ellen, by calling her hard 
names, the following conversation took place in 
their chamber as they were retiring to bed. Lucil- 
la informed them that their custom was to kneel 
down and pray before they went to bed and that 
they must fold up their clothes and place them on 
a chair by the bed. Ellen replied, ‘‘ I have been 
used to very neat habits.” ‘I don’t doubt it,” 
said Theresa, ‘‘ you are, I know, the very best of 
good girls.” ‘And so am I too,” said Sophia, 
“why don’t you include me in your praises?” * Be. 
cause,” replied she, ‘I don’t think half so well of 
you as your sister. I consider Miss Ellen as quite 
a treasure in the family, she will put us all to rights,” 
Then addressing herself to Ellen, she said, “ Do 
Miss, be so kind as to show me how to fold my slip, 
must I turn it first?” ‘‘ Nonsense,” said Ellen, 
“do go away,” for she had come up close to her, 
** And what must I do next, take it by the back 
seam, Miss?” ‘Go away,” she said. ‘And then 
fold it in three, mus’n’t 1?” she added, following 
her as she shrunk from her. By this time Ellen 
was ready to cry with vexation.. This scene was 
ended with “ excessive laughter” from the girls, 
Misses, don’t you think this was very provoking ? 
Should you think it the best way to reform an ill- 
natured girl?’ Immediately after this, they all knelt 
down to pray! We think these little girls were not 
in a very proper frame to say their prayers. We 
suspect they only said them. It is a very solemn 
thing to pray, for God is holy, and he knows the 
thoughts of our hearts, and all prayers which are 
offered without love, without repentance, withouta 
real desire for the things we ask, are mockery in 
the sight of God. Children should remember this, 
when they repeat the Lord’s prayer in the Sabbath 
School. Ellen became very much dissatisfied with 
her situation. She received more affronts than she 
could bear. She behaved herself very improperly, 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BROKEN HYACINTH.—By Mrs. SHERWoop. 


for children. There is, however, a difference o 


ries respecting her productions. 


to take them for the sake of making up an assort 


We pretend not to decide whether there is any jus 
ground for this diversity of opinion. 
now to attend to the beok before us. And as i 
respects this book, we must say that our author ha 
not succeeded so well as in many others. 


mended by the American Sabbath School Union 
Are they not better judges of Sabbath School book 
than he? 
viewer, as he calls himself, is.” 


objections. 
self and then decide. 





eton of a horse. They had evidently been to mar- 
ket, and were now returning home. I rode to meet 


ters. 


Published by the American Sabbath School Union, 1829. 
Mrs. Sherwood has written many pretty books 


opinion among the friends of Sabbath School libra- 
Some, when they 
go to the Depository to replenish their libraries, se- 
lect first, all Mrs. Sherwood’s writings ; others seem 


ment, and others still do not select them at all. 


We have only 


But per- 
haps some little reader, or it may be some great 
one, may say, ‘‘what business has Mr. Reviewer to 
speak disparagingly of a book published and recom- 


Besides, we do not know who this Re- 
Nor does Mr. Re- 
viewer know who you are that are making these 
All he wants of you, is to read for your- 
As we are not very well 


pleased with “‘the broken Hyacinth,” we feel bound 
to tell you why. Ellen and Sophia were twin sis- 
In their dispositions they were quite opposite 


and they too. Sophia was a favorite with the girls, 
let us hear how they talk to her, just to provoke 
Ellen—all in fun to be sure. ‘* Get away you little 
thing, I was not speaking to you, I was addressing 
your amiable and excellent sister. I am determin- 
| ed never to love you, so go away, little troublesome 
thing, and as ill-tempered as troublesome.” 

The birth days of the girls were kept as holydays, 
and they were made queens, and crowned with 
wreaths of flowers. When the birth day of these 
.|twin sisters came, some of the girls made a crown 
of thistles for Ellen and one of roses for Sophia, 
, | but as some thought this would be carrying matters 
too far, they threw them both away, and the sisters 
| were not crowned at all. This affront marred all 
s|Ellen’s enjoyment for that day, and afterwards, 
when the sisters found the crowns in the field and 
discovered that one of them was made of thistles, 
she was very angry, for she knew that that was ID- 
tended for her. Sophia insisted that the crown of 
9 | thistles was intended for herself, but, although she is 
s | called a good girl, we believe she told a fib this time. 
Ellen became so much dissatisfied, that she wrote 
to her guardian and he removed her to a school in 
London, but she was not contented till she got back 
again; and after the death of her sister, she saw 
the error of her past conduct and became 4 g 
girl. We think, however, that the treatment she 
received from the girls was not calculated to cure 
her of her ill temper. Of this you must judge for 
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this as a Sabbath School book, yet others may not 
agree with us in opinion. 
religious instruction, and fruitful in what we call 
doubtful morality. REVIEWER. 


———— 
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THE NURSERY. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
LAURA AND HER FROCK. 

“This frock is. very plain, I think I will not wear 
it to-day,” said Laura, as she carelessly threw from 
her the neat white muslin dress she had held in her 
hand; ‘and here is another that looks no better ; I 
wish mamma would let me dress as other girls do.” 
And Laura sat on the side of her bed, and felt very 
unbappy indeed. She was going to her aunt’s to 
see some of her cousins who had just arrived from 
New-York; she knew their dress would be very 

y and rich, and poor Laura did not know, or she 
did not recollect, for she had often been told, that 
sensible people never love a little girl more for be- 
ing dressed very expensively, or wearing a great 
deal of trimming. But Laura just then did not care 
for being loved, she wanted to be admired, and for 
her fine clothes too, and she leaned her head on the 
pillow, almost ready to cry, and I dare say, thought 
she had a great deal of trouble, more than some lit- 
tle girls whose father and mother have been taken 
away from them, and they have no home, and no 
clean clothes to put on. : 

“ Laura, my dear,” said her mother, who just then 
entered the room, ‘“‘ it is late, are you not ready ?” 

“That frock is not fit to wear, mamma,” said 
[aura, pointing to the open drawer, ‘‘ and this is 
tumbled, and J cannot wear it, my cousins will be 
dressed so well.” ‘It is tumbled then by the care- 
less manner in which you have thrown it from you,” 
her mother replied ; ‘‘ Laura, Laura, I am ashamed 
of you. When I was at your age, my dear mother 
kept a school, she had but few scholars, and was 
obliged to work hard, to be able to keep us clean 
tnd neat; this wasall she desired. I had one nice 
white frock, and this I always took great care of 
and was well pleased with. But when I used to go 
to church, I was so foolish and so wicked as to look 
atthe rich dresses of the ladies, and of the little 
gills] saw there, and to think that I could be 
quite happy if I could dress so. One day a lady 
came to church and sat near me, and she broughta 
little girl, whose clothes were very rich and costly ; 
they were trimmed with lace, and she wore many 
gold trinkets. But the child looked very sick and 
pale, almost like death, so that I turned away from 
her and felt alarmed, and the next week that poor 
little girl was laid in her grave, but she did not want 
todie. And, Laura, I never repined and sighed 
fot an expensive dress agaim, for when such tho’ts 
came into my mind, the pale sick face of the child 
was alwavs before me. And I was glad that my 
Poor mother did not know all my foolishness ; it 
Would have grieved her so much. And when soon 
tier, in the Sabbath school it pleased God to open 
my eyes to see how very wicked I was by nature, 
tnd how I had ever loved to sin, I wondered that 
he had not cast me off for ever, and left me no space 
for repentance. But I felt that it was for the sake 
of Jesus Christ alone, that such a sinner as I was 
could ever hope to be saved.” 

Laura hastily rose, put her arms about her mo- 
ther'sneck, and begged that she would forgive her, 
ind that she would pray that God would forgive her, 
tnd that he would give her a new heart, that she 
might be able to put away from her such evil tho’ts. 
She then quickly put on her plain frock, and went 
‘omeet her cousins, but Laura did not much re- 
gard their dress; she found them to be fretful and 
il-natured to each other, and she passed all the time 
0 showing them her aunt’s pictures and other new 
bg and she was glad when it was time to go 

e. 
aama's mother was pleased to see her look quite 
- ughtful when she came home, and she convers- 
time, and explained to her the 











ee her for some 
-) Of thinking so highly of any of the perishing 
things ofthis world. “If your mind is filled, and 








yourselves. For ourselves, we cannot reccommend : 


We think it barren of! 


your attention occupied, with the vanities of dress 
and gaiety now,” she said, ‘‘ you will, as you ad- 
vance in life, become more and more absoibed by 
them, to the neglect of your eternal interests, and 
the concerns of your never-dying soul! Listen 
then, my child, to the voice of your mother, and 
listen to one whose love exceeds the love of an 
earthly parent; humble yourself before God, give 
your young heart with its earthly affections to him 
who died to redeem you, and you shall find your 
peace to flow as a river and as the waves of the 
mighty sea. - 
Albany, August 5, 1829. 


—— 
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From the Visitor and Telegraph. 
FEMALE APPAREL. 

There are some conspicuous deformities prevail- 
ing in the present day, in what is technically term- 
ed the fashion of female apparel. It is something 
strange under the sun that Ladies of refined and 
cultivated taste, should submit without a murmur, 
to be caparisoned by their milliners and mantua- 
makers after any hideous device of their distorted 
imaginations, 

These high priestesses of fashion seem to vie 
with each other in the production of unseemly and 
fantastic decorations, and it would seem as if the 
female world had entered into a tacit compact to 
submit to their usurped dominion. Whatever comes 
from their hag ridden fancies, must be received 
without dispute by their very submissive liege sub- 
jects, who suffer themselves to be disfigured with- 
out resistance. 

The true secret of this allegiance may be easily 
discovered. Ladies receive so much of the deli- 
cious cordial of flattery, from these inventors of 
fashion, that they are blinded to the true state of 
of things. ‘They go into a milliner’s shop to pur- 
chase a bonnet for the season. ‘There they hear a 
jargon that pleases them, because its principal in- 
gredient is flattery. They are persuaded to cover 
their heads with huge mishapen fabrics of silk and 
cat-gat, which resemble in some sort. ‘‘ the;round 
tires like the moon” denounced by the prophet of 
old. These enormous structures are insufferably 
burdensome to the wearer. They occasion head- 
aches; and afford no manner of shelter to the 
face. The most beautiful features are disfigured 
by them, for the immense circumference of the 
brim, resembles a disproportioned frame in which 
the diminutive face is set like a small picture. It 
is impossible to see one of these ‘head cases,” 
without a sensation of ridicule, and surely it is a 
bad taste in any female to desire to produce such 
an effect. 

But as long as ladies choose to make themselves 
ridiculous, they may certainly do it effectually, by 
covering their heads as they now do. No serious- 
ly disposed person can retain his sense of a Lady’s 
dignity, for the first moment after he ascertains the 
peculiarities of her costume. He cannot refrain 
from attributing mental frivolity or obliquity of some 
sort, to one who voluntarily assumes such an eccen- 
tric style of dress. 

The world will judge from appearances, and why 
should discreet and sensible woman expose them- 
selves to misconstruction, without attaining any ad- 
equate end. 

Would it not really be worth some exertion on 
the part of rational women, to throw off at once 
these unnecessary shackles, & assume the privilege 
of covering their heads decently and comfortably ? 
There is so much good sense and moral propriety 
in acknowledging and retracting error, that one 
would anticipate no opposition to such a proposal. 
Let the Ladies associate themselves together under 
some appropriate denomination, and commence a 
vigorous reformation at once, in the millinery de- 
partment. Let these associates be called—-‘‘ a So- 
ciety for repressing the abuses of fashion.” If they 
find the milliners refractory, let them look out for 
some person of taste, who will abide by their direc- 





tions, and forthwith proceed to abridge the altitude 
and circumference of their head gear. 









The consequences of this reform will soon be- 
come satisfactory to all grades of society. There 
will be anne saved for the poor, for the mate- 
tials of the bonnet will cost less, and the box to 
contain it will cost less. ‘The Ladies will be made 
comfortable—they will cease to appear ridiculous. 
Their panegyrists will have a theme the more for 
applause, and their censors a theme the less for 
censure. And last, though not least, they will have 
the merit of giving up a senseless custom through 
a servile regard to the opinion of the world, and set- 
ting a good example to succeeding ages. May the 
Ladies of our towns take these hints from one of 
their friends and well wishers. 








BENEVOLENCE. 

















From the Christian Watchman. 
WHERE IS MY DOLLAR? 

George was the youngest child of a pious father 
and mother. By their affectionate counsel and 
prayers, he was early taught the first principles of 
religion and to feel a tender sympathy for the mis- 
eries of his fellow beings. While yet a child, he, 
in company with his father’s family, providentially 
left the place of his birth. At their departure, a 
friend of Mrs. presented to George a silver 
dollar, as a token of good feeling to him and the 
family. Instead of disposing of this, as Franklin 
did of his coppers, George treasured it up as a 
choice relic of interest & affection; and though re- 
peatedly urged by his mates to part with it for toys, 
it was only brought forth occasionally to be shown 
to a friend, or to be wheeled a few times in child- 
ish sports upon the carpet. 

When the number of the American Baptist Mag- 
azine for December, 1828, was received, contain- 
ing an account of the unparalleled sufferings of the 
little Burmese girl, Ma-Shway-ee, it fell into the 
hands of George, then about eight years old. He 
read the account. It affected his heart, and en- 
listed all the tender sympathies of his soul in be- 
half of the sufferer. And while the tear, like the 
heavy dew-drop on the rose, rolled gently down his 
cheek, he exclaimed with affection, “ Mamma, 
where is my dollar? where is my dollar? I will 
immediately send it to Burmah to relieve the dis- 
tresses of little Ma-Shway-ee.” 

This one fact develops the secret spring to all 
benevolent exertions. The Minister of God, or 
the ardently pious layman, may excite in the pas- 
sions a zeal that flashes for a moment? but naked 
facts alone, under the blessing of God, as commu- 
nicated to the mind by our religious periodicals, 
can excite and cherish that steady, burning zeal, 
which will in any degree meet the demand of per- 
ishing millions upon our churches. If the partic- 
ular condition of every section of the world; if the 
embarrassing state of our education funds, and of 
all our Missionary operations, were made known to 
every serious-minded family at monthly concerts, or 
by religious publications, it cannot be doubted, that 
the inquiry would be heard from other lips, than 
those of little George, ‘‘ Where is my dollar? 
where is my dollar ?” Ruto. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








The Chameleon.—‘ 1 had a chameleon which liv- 
ed for three months, another for two months, and 
several which I gave away after keeping them a fort- 
night. Ofall the irascible little animals in the 
world, there are none so choleric as the chame- 
leon ; I trained two sarge ones to fight, and could at 
any time, by knocking the tails against one anoth- 
er, ensure a combat, during which their change of 
colour was most conspicuous : This is only affected 
by paroxysm of rage, when the dark gall of the an- 
imal is transmitted into the blood, and is visible 
enough under its pellucid skin. ‘The gall as it en- 
ters and leaves the circulation, affords the three 
various shades of green which are observable in its 
colours—the story.of the chameleon assuming what- 
ever colour is near it, is, like that of its living upon 
air,a fable. It is extremely voracious. I had one 
so tame that I could place it un a stick opposite te 
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a window, and in the course of ten minutes I have 
seen it devour half a dozen flies ; its mode of catch- 
ing them is very singular; the tongue is a thin car- 
tiliginous dart, anchor shaped ; this it thrusts forth 
with great velocity and never fails to catch his 
prey. The mechanism of the eyes of the chame- 
lion is extremely curious; it has the power of pro- 
jecting the eye a considerable distance from the 
socket, and can make it revolve in all directions. 
One of them, which I kept for some months, de- 
posited thirteen eggs in a corner of the room; each 
was about the size of a large coriander seed; the 
animal never sat on them. I took them away to 
try the effects of the sun: but from that period she 


declined daily in vivacity, and soon after died.” 
[Madden’s Travels. 


Lf >— 
The Lives of two Children saved by a Dog. 

Two children, the one six and the other eight 
years of age, were reposing on a bed, in the absence 
of their mother, who was gone to search for wood 
to kindle a fire. A wolf, meeting with no resist- 
ance, leaped upon the bed, and sought to destroy 
his delicate prey; seized with a sudden fright, the 
two little boys crept quickly under the covering, 
and held it closely without- drawing a breath—so 
near was the flesh that enticed him, that not being 
able to obtain it instantly, the murderous animal 
became more furious, and began to destroy the 
covering with his teeth. Trifling as was this ob- 
stacle, it nevertheless preserved the lives of these 
innocent children. A large, faithful dog, who had 
followed their mother, returned in time to deliver 
them ; he had scented the track of the wolf at more 
than a hundred yards from the house, whither their 
mother was returning slowly, loaded with faggots ; 
he ran with the quickness of the stag—he entered 
like a lion, and falling upon the animal, who had 
endeavored to secrete himself in an obscure corner, 
he seized the wretch by the throat, and draging 
him to the door, strangled him instantly.—'The 
alarm of the mother on her return was indescriba- 
ble. She beheld the wolf stretched upon the earth, 
the dog covered with blood, her bed in confusion, 
her children gone. Observing the distress of his 
mistress, the dog ran towards her with the most 
energetic solicitude, then returning to the bed, he 
thrust his head repeatedly under the covering, and 
by the most expressive signs endeavored to intimate 
to her that she would find there, that which she held 
most dear. The mother approached, and extend- 
ing her trembling hand discovered that her children 
were safe.—The faithful animal, pleased in having 
saved the lives of these little innocents, by his eager 
caresses gave ample testimony that his joy was equtl 
to that of his mistress. [Courier Francais. 


—e0P— 

Remarkable Presence of Mind.—On Wednesday 
week, the daughter of Mr. Farquaharsen, Bankend, 
Sterlingshire, Geo., was standing near a bee hive. 
The hive suddenly threw off aswarm, and alighted on 
the young woman’s head. It completely covered 
her hair, face, breast and shoulders, so that she 
could neither see nor speak. In this situation she 
remained without moving until her father brought a 
hive, and the bees entered it, without receiving a 
single sting. Had she ran away, or irritated the 
insects by striving to remove them, the consequen- 
ces might have been fatal to her. [Mass. Yeoman. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS, 

The Juvenile English Grammar.—By the Author 
of ‘ The Little Traveller.’ Boston, B. Perkins & 
Co. 1829. 
All our young friends and readers must study 
grammar: for they must all talk, and they ought to 
learn how to talk correctly, or to use words in a 
proper manner; and ¢hat is the use of grammar. It 
1s to be lamented, however, that parents and teach- 
ers have usually put children upon this study too 
late. The little talkative and imitative creatures 
always learn grammar several years before they 
have a book put into their hands and recite about 
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deal about grammar, good or bad, by talking and 
hearing others talk; and they often get bad habits 
of speaking, which they do not forsake after they 
have studied much and learned that they are wrong. 
There is also another thing to be lamented. When 
children do begin to study grammar at school, the 
books they use are not fitted for their little minds. 
They cannot understand them, because they are 
written for people that are much older and wiser. 
Now somebody has thought about this difficulty, and 
has published a book that they can understand much 
better. He calls it “‘ The Juvenile English Gram- 
mar ;”” we suppose because it is intended for juven- 
ile scholars, or those who are quite young. Itisnot 
made so plain, and simple, and easy for little stu- 
dents, as it might be; but it will do much better 
than the old books, and we hope a great tnany of 
our readers will try it. 

We said children are “‘ talkative and imitative ;” 


“talkative” becausé most of them are apt to talk a 
great deal; especially when half a dozen of them 
are together, and other persons are not present. 
They are “ imitative,” because they “imitate” the 
words, and actions, and manners, of the persons 
around them. ‘[hey do what they see others do, 
and say what they hear others say, and do and say 
them very much inthe same manner. Therefore, 
as they are always talking, and always copying the 
words of others, from very early life, it is very im- 
portant that they should be taught to speak correct- 
ly, or properly; and that is the same thing as to 
speak grammatically, or use good grammar. 


—~——— 

The Little Philosopher, or the Infant School at 
Home. No 1. By Erodore. Boston, Carter & 
Hendee, 1829. 

Every child that can spell and pronounce the 
word philosopher, should read this small book and 
so study philosophy. If he has a brother or sister, 
they may study it together; one holding the book, 
and asking the questions ; the other looking about 
for the answers ; and both talking freely together 
all aboutit. Or perhaps it would be better at first, 
that his Mamma should take the book, and aid the 
little student to learn his early lessons in natural 
philosophy. But perhaps Mamma will think we 
are trifling with the matter. She may say, ‘ Phil- 
osophy belongs to grown up young men in Col- 
lege; what folly to tell about teaching it to my lit- 
tle chub of four or five years old, who scarcely 
knows how to read. Philosophy! Why I know 
very little about it myself; and where shall I get 
the books and apparatus that I can use with an in- 
fant child? Philosophy for children indeed. I 
suppose I shall next be advised to teach the kitten 
toread Latin and Greek.’—Let not the good lady 
be too hasty. Children can study philosophy. They 
do study it, every day, and understand ittoo. But 
they might easily understand it ten times as well, 
and learn it ten times as fast as they do, if their pa- 
rents, and teachers, and elder brothers and sisters 
understood it themselves, and would take the trou- 
ble to teach. them. 

As for books suited to the purpose, here is one. 
It is a Little one, designed for a little philosopher ; 
but it will teach him the A B C of philosophy, and 
prepare him to understand others afterwards. More 
too are coming, we suppose, which are also suited 
to children ; for this is marked “ No. 1,” as if it 
were the first of a series. And then as for Appa- 
ratus, Mamma need be at very little trouble or ex- 
pense. She may find it in the nursery, the par- 
lor, the kitchen, the garden, and the field. The 
bellows, a table, a chair, a handkerchief, a carpet, 
a book, a slate, a ring, a tumbler, a plate, a roller, 
a phial, an apple, an orange, an egg—these are 
some of the articles mentioned in the book, about 
which William and Ann converse with their Moth- 
er. With these, and with many other things in 
and out of doors which children see every day, this 
Mother teaches her little pupils a great deal of phi- 
losophy, about shape, color, hardness and softness, 
weight, light, fire, water, and the earth. These 
are the names of the chapters or sections into 


what did we mean by saying so?—Children are}. 
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In this book, the child is not fold how any thing 
is. Questions are asked, and he thinks and reasons 
for himself. It may be used, as we said, by a pa- 
rent or friend, without any previous instruction - 
and thus a Mother may have an “ Infant School at 
Home,” in her own house. Or it may be used to 
good advantage by children from six to ten years of 
age among themselves; and thus they may get upa 
school of Mutual Instruction by the fire side, and 
have a little Lyceum in the family circle. We ho 
as many of our readers as possible will get the 
book, and form their classes, and become “ little 
philosophers” in good earnest. The book cSntaing 
only 30 pages in a paper cover. We think proper 
also to mention, that ‘‘ Erodore” has sometimes 
written for the Youth’s Companion; our readers 
will be glad to meet him again, well knowing that 
he writes for their.instruction. 


—~_— 

The Infant's First Book, for Lessons in Read. 
ing. Boston, B. Perkins & Co.—This is a still 
smaller book than the other two, and is intended 
to teach small children to read, by giving them 
easy lessons which they can understand. It is to 
be used first, or before the others; for we sup 
every child knows he must learn to read, before he 
can study philosophy or grammar ; at least, before 
he can study them by using a book, 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


LUCY. 

Jane, it has never done me 
To attend the Sabbath School ; 

I hear instruction, and intend 
To take it for my rule— 

But all my good resolves are gone 
As soon as schvol is o’er; 

I act as bad, and sometimes think 
Worse than I did before. 

It was last Sabbath that I heard 
About the Prince of Peace, 

That if we lov’d him as we ought, 
All wrath and strife would cease. 

And then I thought I would not speak 
An angry word again ; 

Nor ever have an angry thonght, 
Nor murmur, nor complain. 

But long before the day was gone, 
I fretted dreadfully : 

Nor thought how kindly and how long 
My Lord had borne with me. 

I learn the lessons that you learn, 
The same instructions hear, 

And yet the faults that I commit, 
Do not in you appear. 

I wish you'd tell me how it is, 
That you are always good ; 

I think, if I could know the way, 
I'd do it, if I could. - 

JANE. 

Before I go to school, my dear, 
I go to God in prayer, 

And beg him graciously to bless 
The truths that I may hear. 


When school begins, I carefully 
Attend to all that’s said, 

And try to keep it on my heart, 
As well as in my head. 

When I return, I strait retire, 
“Again to seek the Lord, 

And pray Him to incline my heart 
To love his holy word. 

And then through all the week I try 
To live as I have prayed, 

And oftentimes, in every day, 
I seek my Father’s aid. 

When I forget my God, and sin, 

a but one way to take, 

o beg forgiveness of my guilt 
For my Redeemer’s _— P 
And humbly at my Saviour’s feet, 

I earnestly implore 
He’d draw me closer to himself, 
That I may sin no more. 


LUCY. 
Dear sister, I believe you’re right, 
And what you say is truth; 
Come, kneel with me before our God, 
Perhaps he’ll bless us both. [ Mrs. Spree. 








DIED—In Oakham, Hannah Maria, only daughter of Mr. 
John B. Fairbank.——In Fitchburg, Catharine E. Bright, 
daughter of David Brigham, Esq. 9 years.—--Catharine ®- 








nouns and verbs. We mean, that they learn a great 


which the book is divided, 


aprah Maria 


was a subscriber to the Youth’s ocieutin. and H 
was probably a reader. 
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